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figure-pieces, and I will depict sentiment as women feel it and 
elicit it." Accordingly, he spent the most of the last summer in 
studying the picturesque aspects of woman's life at a watering- 
place on Long Island Sound, coming home with many fresh and 
pretty sketches that are sure to please those who no longer like 
marines well enough to buy them ; at the same time he is painting 
marines also, with new skill and power. Mr. Bricher was a mem- 
ber of the Artists' Fund Society's party on their trip to Niagara 
Falls, by way of the Erie Canal, and during the journey, which 
was accomplished, not by means of a towed canal-boat — as was 
the case with the Tile Club excursionists two years ago — but on 
board of a commodious and gaily-equipped steam-propeller, he made 
several sketches of scenery in the heart of New York State, and a 
fine study of the famous Falls themselves, although none of this 
scenery was exactly in his line of business, and for the preservation 
of none of it would he have made the trip byhimself. Insuchaplace 
as New Rochelle Mr. Bricher found himself last summer, amid 
the happiest of surroundings: the sea was there, or at least the 
Sound : and there, too, in the easiest of vacation attitudes and 
costumes, were the maids in whose forms and moods — as every 
annual water-colour exhibition recently has shown — his pencil and 
his heart delight. 

The favourite themes of Mr. R. M. Shurtleff lie midway be- 
tween the romanticism of 1830 and the realism of 1880, and in the 
exposition of them he has been making a steady advance ever 
since his graduation from the Lowell Institute of Boston, and the 
National Academy of New York. He has never studied in Eu- 
rope, but he has studied hard in America. He was born in Rindge, 
New Hampshire. He paints in water-colours and in oils, and is a 
landscape and animal painter chiefly. He likes wild forests and 



untamed beasts : in treating the former, he is never unmindful of 
the truths that Art has cordial natural relations with life, and that 
its mission cannot adequately be fulfilled independently of a per- 
sonal sentiment ; while in delineating the latter he is a realist of a 
moderate type, using them not to tell tales of human folly, expos- 
ing thereby the vices and frailties of rational beings, nor yet to 
illustrate, as it were, the pages of a treatise on animal anatomy. 
In his hands they teach no " lesson " whatever, either moral or 
otherwise ; they are simply children of Nature, intended to act on 
canvas the parts that they act in real life ; and some of these in- 
tentions, it is to be remarked unreservedly, are most happily car- 
ried out in the productions of his pencil. The wolves in 'The 
Race for Life,' in the east room of the National Academy Exhibi- 
tion of 1877, were agile and bloodthirsty creatures, swift-footed 
and fiery-eyed, who bade fair to make short work of the unlucky 
men in the sleigh, and of the foaming horses that drew it. They 
were content with themselves and with their surroundings, and 
really had no time to caricature their betters. The ' Autumn 
Gold ' in the exhibition of 1880, hanging, as it did, at the head of 
the main stairway, and being almost the first picture to fix the at- 
tention of the visitor, was an attempt — an honest and able one — 
to reproduce the suffused warmth of atmosphere and forest foliage 
on a late Indian-summer day, and the spectator was likely to no- 
tice that the warmth was there without the furnace-heat that some- 
times accompanies it in the autumnal landscapes of American 
studios. Mr. Shurtleff never enters into " sensationalism," even 
in the exposition of themes that easily savour of it ; he is happy in 
representing salient features without exaggerating them ; and the 
least attentive of his spectators never charged him with wasting 
his strength upon meaningless designs. 



THE ART-TREASURES OF BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 




O those who regard Maine towns as merely recent 
encroachments on the wilderness, and as yet 
comfortably habitable only in summer, any con- 
siderable collection of Art in that State will seem 
anomalous. But the Pine-Tree State is no par- 
venu. Several of her towns dispute priority of 
settlement with Plymouth, and the argument 
favours the claims of the former. Sir George Popham settled a 
hundred colonists on a site within a few miles of Bowdoin College 
as early as 1607 ; and previous to the Revolution three or more 
titled Frenchmen had already erected their baronial halls between 
the Kennebec and St. Johns. Nor has Maine lacked the presence 
of royalty itself — in its earlier period — since the existence of Art 
has heretofore depended on such conditions. During the last de- 
cade of the eighteenth century the young gentleman known to the 
world somewhat later as Louis Philippe of France, with him who 
became Prime-Minister Talleyrand, the Duke de Liancourt, and 
perhaps others, found in Maine a secure retreat and hospitable 
entertainment. No wonder, for here dwelt the stately Knox, 
Washington's chief of artillery, and first Secretary of War under 
the Constitution ; and another, Dr. Vaughn, of Hallowell, who had 
been a member of the British Parliament — whose most estimable 
lady was sister of the President of the Bank of England, her 
social influence being felt in circles wider than the State to this 
day. In old Falmouth dwelt the veteran General Preble, who at 
the opening of the Revolution might have had the command of 
the Continental armies had health permitted ; with General Waldo, 
the coloniser, and Edward Tyng, the loyalist, and royal councillor 
Freeman, the impartial judge ; while at Kittery still stands the 
mansion of Sir William Pepperell, our second native English 
knight, the only other (if I am not mistaken) being Sir William 
Phipps, also a native of Maine. These are a few of the early 
noble names of the Pine-Tree State. 

Nor was Brunswick (the seat of the institution named at the 
head of this article) without its notable resident — following the 
occupancy of Popham. The very year that Boston was settled by 
the Puritans, Thomas Purchas opened his trading-house on the 



Androscoggin. Here also he later carried on, in connection with 
a London house, the largest salmon and sturgeon fishery in 
America. An occasional visitor of Mr. Purchas was Sir Christo- 
pher Gardiner, whose cousin he married. This is the lady whom 
the Puritan authorities are said to have sent back to England, but 
it is said untruly. Longfellow, in his " Rhyme of Sir Christopher," 
— not knowing the facts— adopted the Puritan version, most un- 
justly it will be thought, to 

" The little lady with golden hair. 

Who was gathering in the bright sunshine 
The sweet alyssum and columbine." 

Bowdoin, too, is the Alma Mater of the poet, with Hawthorne, 
the Abbotts, several college presidents, Presidents of the nation, 
Senators, Governors, and a host of other worthies, early and recent. 
The president of the college at this time is General J. L. Chamber- 
lain, a soldier of national reputation, his division having had the post 
of honour at the surrender of Lee. He has since been a professor 
in Bowdoin, and Governor of Maine by four successive elections. 
Neither is Bowdoin now an institution of the border ; for Bruns- 
wick is but fifteen hours' ride from New York City, and Maine has 
three colleges north of the one we are considering. The surround- 
ings of the institution are tersely sketched in " Morituri Saluta- 
mus," read at the reunion of the poet's class a few years since : 

" O ye familiar scenes — ye groves of pine, 

That once were mine and are no longer mine— 
Thou river, widening through the meadows green 
To the vast sea, so near and yet unseen — 
Ye halls, in whose seclusion and repose 
Phantoms of fame, like exhalations, rose 
And vanished — we who are about to die 
Salute you ; earth and air and sea and sky. 
And the imperial Sun that scatters down 
His sovereign splendours upon grove and town." 

The misfortune is, that the town has not had sufficient growth 
to make it a centre of much wealth ; therefore its Art- treasures 
have been unused, and to a corresponding degree unappreciated 
and unnoticed. 
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The older college buildings are rectangular structures of brick, 
without beauty in their architecture, except so far as goeth neat- 
ness of workmanship. Adams Hall, a recent structure of red 
brick— like the earlier buildings — is a more pleasing form ; while 
Memorial Hall, a tribute to the patriotic dead of the institution, is 
a large and handsome edifice of white granite. With the excep- 
tion of the chapel it is, however, Massachusetts Hall, the most 
ancient of the college buildings, that presents the greatest beauty, 
and this in its interior. By the liberality of Hon. P. W. Chandler, 
of Boston, it was a few years ago remodelled, the two upper 
stories thrown into one room, with a gallery, and elaborately fin- 
ished. It bears the name of " Cleaveland's Cabinet," from the 
distinguished professor whose collections form a large part of a 
varied and beautiful display in natural science. 

But it is with King Chapel and its contents that we are chiefly 
impressed. The edifice receives its name in honour of General 
William King, of Bath, first Governor of the State, who was ex- 
pected to be the largest contributor of means for its erection. 
The building is an elegant structure of light, undressed granite, in 
the Norman style. Its ground plan is in the general form of a 
parallelogram, having buttress-like wings, and near the eastern 
end slightly projecting porches, thus preserving the cruciform idea. 
At the west end, forming enlarged angles to the centre, are a pair 
of tall towers with peaked turrets. The wings and rear are used 
for libraries ; the chamber at the east end is occupied by an old 
and valuable collection of paintings ; while the remaining space — 
two-thirds of the central structure — forms the oratory. The 
framework of the roof is very light, consisting of a circle upon 
three arches (a Norman device), sustaining the rafters, and rest- 
ing in turn upon the cross-beams. Supporting these are light 
engaged columns, with Corinthian capitals, descending to the 
bottom of the windows, and equally distant between. The win- 
dows, following the general style, are in elaborate patterns of 
beautiful colours ; the crown of each being further ornamented 
by some Christian emblem. Below the windows succeeds the 
broad space of the panels, designed to be filled by paintings on 
subjects from the Scriptures. The extreme height of this room 
is about sixty feet. Of the twelve panels, eight only are filled, 
the paintings having been made at different times and by the 
aid of various donors. The frescoing of the upper surfaces was 
done in 1852 under the direction of Mr. Gervase Wheeler, of 
New York. The roof represents the starry firmament ; geometri- 
cal figures and zigzag lines cover the frame and form the borders, 
while the plain surfaces of the walls above the panels are in pure 
arabesque. The frescoing (until the last three paintings) has all 
been done in the low tones characteristic of most work of this 
kind on the Continent, in distinction from the high colours of the 
recently established English style. 

' The Annunciation ' to the Virgin Mary by the angel occupies 
the first panel on the left, at the entrance. The original, by Jala- 
bert, is on the wall of the chapel of .Louis Napoleon at the Tuile- 
ries. Its insertion here was paid for from the proceeds of the 
sale of ' The Danae ' (Titian's?), formerly belonging to the Bow- 
doin collection. The next panel is occupied by the ' Adoration of 
the Magi '—after the original cartoon by Cornelius, the principal 
founder of the German school of painting. The donor of this, 
at his own request, remains unknown. The two succeeding panels 
have just been filled ; the first in memory of Dr. John D. Lincoln, 
a local physician, much beloved in his own town and elsewhere. 
It is after the painting of Carlo Maratti, representing the baptism 
of Christ. The following panel is from Raphael's picture of ' The 
Transfiguration ' on Mount Tabor. The original is in the Vati- 
can. It is the last work of the master, and was unfinished at the 
time of his death. As usual, the copy here represents only the 
upper section of the original picture — the lower containing the 
multitude — from which the scene derives a greatly superior effect. 
This copy is the gift of Mrs. W. S. Perry, of Brunswick, in memo- 
ry of her deceased husband. The next contains ' The Healing 
of the Cripple ' at the Gate Beautiful, a cartoon of Raphael. It 
was the gift of Bellamy Storer, Esq., of Boston. The next and 
last panel on the north side has another of Raphael's cartoons, 
' Paul at Mars Hill.' This was presented by Mrs. Sparks, widow 
of President Sparks, of Cambridge. It was the first panel filled. 

The picture directly opposite the last — ' St. Michael and the 
Dragon,' also Raphael's — was the gift of the class of 1866. The 



original is in the Louvre. There are several paintings on the 
subject by various masters, the archangel always represented as 
a youth of great vigour and beauty, while the dragon bears vari- 
ously the different marks which artists have adopted to indicate 
his satanic character. The picture— as most will understand— 
typifies the triumph of good over evil. An anecdote relating to 
this panel furnishes a bon mot of ex-President Woods— somewhat 
famous as a learned and brilliant converser. The painter had 
nearly completed the work on Saturday, and desiring to set out 
on his return home on the following Monday, applied to the Presi- 
dent for permission to give the finishing touches on Sunday. 
"Would it not seem," replied the President, in that deliberate 
manner characteristic of him — " would it not seem, as though the 
dragon had gained the victory, after all ? " The artist admitted 
the force of the reflection, and is supposed to have devoted the 
Lord's day to the spiritual discomfiture of " Satan, that old 
dragon." This story has been told in print more than once, but 
never correctly, to my knowledge ; the present version I have 
obtained anew from the venerable Doctor himself. 

Other panels on this side are vacant, with the exception of the 
middle one— which, together with the two panels (already de- 
scribed) opposite, has just been filled by Mr. Francis Lathrop, of 
New York. 

This was presented by the class of '77, and is an original by 
Mr. Lathrop, representing ' Moses giving the Law.' The prophet 
stands, with the stone tablets uplifted, on a projection at the foot 
of the mountain, near a rude altar from which the smoke of the 
sacrifice is still ascending. On one side stands Aaron, with reve- 
rend aspect and enthusiastic gaze. Near him is Joshua, bowing 
reverently. On the other hand is a numerous group, of which the 
most marked figure is that of Miriam, with white mantle and 
lifted arm. An accessory which greatly adds to the attractiveness 
of this picture is the group in the lowest point of the foreground, 
far below that of Moses. A Hebrew mother in a half-kneeling 
posture directs the attention of her child towards the great pro- 
phet and leader of Israel. The woman's face is of a rich Hebrew 
type of beauty, and the figures are natural and graceful. If Mr. 
Lathrop's work is not sufficiently ethereal to suit the taste of some, 
it excels in richness of colouring, vigorous drawing, and vivid 
portraiture. Its colours are nearly those of the new English style 
of fresco, of which Trinity Church, Boston, affords the best in- 
stance this side of the Atlantic — which, also, is partly the work of 
Mr. Lathrop. 

It is no breach of confidence to state that the face of Aaron, in 
the ' Giving of the Law,' is, with slight modification, a likeness of 
Professor J. B. Sewall, recently one of the faculty of the institu- 
tion. It is almost needless to say that Mr. Sewall was not a party 
to the insertion of his portrait. There are two other faces which, 
it is easy to believe, were intended to resemble slightly certain 
other persons of good repute in the community, but none so clearly 
a portrait, nor so fine a face, as the first mentioned. 

There is now cause of hope that one or more panels will be 
filled each year, until no vacant spaces exist on the chapel-walls. 
The class of '76 have already spoken for the panel between those 
filled by the classes of '66 and '77. 

After all, we are only now coming to the chief Art-treasures — 
the paintings which nearly fill from floor to roof the eastern cham- 
ber — to which reference has been made. These paintings hung 
for nearly half a century in a room in old Massachusetts Hall, 
where the space was so limited that no attempt was made to 
adjust them, even to such poor light as the low, diminutive win- 
dows afforded, and all were hung flat against the wall, apparently 
without the least reference to the necessities of vision. Here they 
soon became dingy with dust and smoke, until in many of them 
the figures were hardly distinguishable. At length, about 1850, 
an interest in the collection was awakened, and the paintings were 
placed in the hands of Messrs. Chase and Howarth, of Boston ; 
by whom, under the direction of Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, they 
were cleaned, and in some instances restored. When returned to 
the institution, they were hung in a better room, and its light re- 
vealed for the first time to the present generation the beauty of 
the collection the college had so long and carelessly possessed. 

We now come to the consideration of these works, of which 
the following are the most noteworthy : 

No. 2 bears the title ' The Equipment of Cupid.' The picture 
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is Titian's, and this is a duplicate or a superior copy. Mr. Bow- 
doin's catalogue says that it came from the Grand Duke's palace 
at Florence. If so, it is probably an original. Professor J. B. 
Sevvall, a connoisseur in Art, says the same picture is to be seen in 
the Borghese Palace at Rome, and is called in Murray ' The 
Three Graces ; ' in Baedeker, ' Cupid equipped by Venus,' by 
Titian, somewhat mannered, and assimilating to the style of Paul 
Veronese, yet. remarkable for the cheerful life and naiveti which 
pervades it. 

No. 3 is ' The Continence of Scipio.' I am informed that Gil- 
bert Stuart (who visited the collection to copy two of his own 
pictures which it contains — a Jefferson and a Madison) thought 
this an original or a first-rate copy from Nicolas Poussin. Profes- 
sor Sewall says that the exact companion of it in subject, pecu- 
liar treatment, and colouring, and even size, is ' The Death of 
Germanicus,' in the Barberini Palace, Rome, by Nicolas Poussin. 

No. 12, 'Surgeon and Patient,' is in the style of Brouwer, of 
the Flemish school, and is thought to be by him. 

No. 15, a landscape, bears the name of 'Bergham ' (Nicolas, 
1624-1683). No. 19 presents a Gothic interior lighted by candles, 
strongly resembling the work of the Van Steenwycks or Peter 
Ness. No. 21, poultry, bears the name of Houdehoter (Utrecht, 
1636-1695). No. 25 is ' Women at the Sepulchre,' by Simon 
Vou6t, a pupil of Caravaggio. No. 32, artillery, is marked in 
pencil on the back, " P. Wouverman." The style and subject 
are characteristic of him. 

No. 33 is called by the catalogue ' The Governor of Gibraltar, 
an-.ariginal by Vandyke.' The statement of the catalogue is sus- 
tained by the testimony of two competent connoisseurs, who found 
its exact duplicate hi the portrait of Jean de Mountfort, an un- 
doubted original of Vandyke, in the Tribune of the Uffizi Gallery, 
Florence. 

No. 46 is * St. Simeon with the Child Jesus.' This noble picture, 
the most remarkable of the collection, is in the style of Rubens, 
and was thought by Stuart to be an original. It is either a dupli- 
cate or a fine copy of ' St. Simeon with the Child Jesus,' by Ru- 
bens, in the cathedral at Antwerp. 

No. 56, ' Peter delivered from Prison,' is a masterpiece, but no 
clue has been found to its author. A ' Delivery of Peter from 
Prison,' in the Berlin Gallery, by Houthurst, is said to be similar 
to this in colouring, but inferior in conception and treatment. 

No. 58, 'Venus receiving Presents from Ceres,' is another Ru- 
bens — probably a copy, but a fine one. No. 64 is a sea-piece 
marked " Wlieger ; Peintre, Hollandais." It is, doubtless, an 
original. This painter flourished between 1635 and 1650. Waagen 
says of him (2:460), " His pictures excel in keeping and aerial 
perspective, and his execution has the utmost freedom and soft- 
ness." 

No. 66 is a landscape by Branberg (1620-1663). No. 70, cattle, 
is a copy from Paul Potter by Michael Carre. In the gallery also 
are about a dozen portraits of the different members of the Bow- 
doin family, scarcely worth mention as works of art ; and the 
imposing full-length portrait of " Brigadier Preble," the largest 
canvas in the collection. A portrait by Copley should also be 
mentioned, of Colonial Secretary Fluker, father of Mrs. General 
Knox. The whole number of paintings in the gallery is upwards 
of a hundred, and nearly all are now in good condition. 

Further Art-treasures of a less impressive appearance are nearly 
one hundred and fifty drawings on paper — some quite finished, 
others mere studies — in India-ink, sepia, ochre, and other pigments 
— some the work of the pencil, others of the brush, with a few 
crayons — which have been for a generation lying in rude folios 
locked up in a drawer in the college library. These pictures vary in 
size from four by six to sixteen by twenty-five inches or thereabout. 
Quite a number of carefully-finished drawings have on the opposite 
side of the sheet sketches of much merit, sometimes By the same 
hand, as if paper were more precious than the picture it bore. A few 
carry strong evidence of being studies for eminent and well-known 
works of painters of Italian, French, Dutch, and English schools, 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century. Many have in the 
edge of the work the signature of the artist, but in most an indi- 
cation of the author is only to be found in the endorsement on 
the margin or back by some ancient catalogue-maker. The fol- 
lowing names and terms occur — some of them several times : di 
Luca Cangiagio, A. Blomant, Titian, Diapenbeck, Maerten 
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Finck, Vandercabol, Persefira Porfe, Rembrandt, Bishop, 
Claudio Calle, Delia Lionese, Andree del Scarto, Dominiken, 
Correggio and Coregio, Bramar, Tolledo, Pietro Da Petris, 
Rottonhamer, Chev. dal Borgo, Pietro de Cortona, Cineferri, 
del Prudenone, Stgiouanni, Tintorelo, Paulo Farinate, Nicolo 
Pousin, Berghem, Polidor, Perinio del Vago, Perino, P. Lilly, 
Austatile, Francisco Permensis, il Porioguise, Falrilio Cari, 
Civo Ferri, Fred : Zuccaro, Wouverman, .Josip Arpinas, Plaedio 
Constanis, Carlo Moratt, Archior, John Smibert, Savator Rosa, 
Francisco Bollognese, Thomas Redi, and others. Some of these 
names are within the area of the picture in the same colouring, 
and are apparently the signature of the artist himself. This is 
the case with a monochrome, mother and daughter, having the 
signature " Tintoreto " in India-ink ; mother and child, " Paulo 
Farinate ; " sylvan party, " P. Lilly ; " two beautifully drawn fig- 
ures, " Perino ; " with numerous others. Many signatures I am 
unable at present to make out with certainty. The range of sub- 
jects is as wide as the art of painting can compass — Christian, 
classical, historical, and natural — from simple portrait to battle- 
scene, and from familiar glen to celestial scenery. In most the 
figures are powerfully and gracefully drawn, while some of the 
pictures, finished or rudely sketched, are of exquisite beauty. 

It is evident that several paintings of the Bowdoin collection 
are among the best works of Art ; but can we credit the state- 
ment of the catalogue in respect to those claimed to be originals ? 
Of Mr. Bowdoin's veracity there is no question ; but was he not 
deceived ? Had he the means to purchase originals ? And how 
did it happen that they could be purchased at all ? 

In respect to the first and second points, we readily answer that 
his fortune was ample, and that he was assisted by an adept with 
whom he had a long and intimate acquaintance. The purchases 
were made between 1800 and 1808, a period of great political 
overturn. In 1804 Napoleon became Emperor of France. The 
next year England, Russia, Austria, and Naples, formed a coalition 
against France ; and the armies of the contending powers ranged 
through each other's territory, disturbing communities, destroying 
strongholds — while the battles of Ulm, Trafalgar, and Austerlitz, 
changed the ownership of many a lordly hall. In the turmoil, 
numerous treasures and sometimes whole collections of fine Art 
were thrown into the market. 

The manner in which these possessions were acquired by the 
college is neither strange nor very curious. The institution had 
been incorporated by the Massachusetts Legislature in 1794, re- 
ceiving the name of Governor Bowdoin, the leader of the Federal 
party at that period, as John Hancock was of the Democratic, 
whose friends also endeavoured to affix his name to the new uni- 
versity. The family thus honoured soon bestowed upon the col- 
lege a handsome gift in money and lands. In 1811 died Hon. 
James Bowdoin, son of the Governor, leaving to the college his 
elegant library of above two thousand volumes, with numerous 
engravings, drawings, &c, much philosophical apparatus, four 
hundred models in crystallography, and the collection of paintings 
in question, most of which he had obtained during his residence 
as minister plenipotentiary in Spain, and a later residence in Paris. 
Evidently, to a person of Mr. Bowdoin's culture, wealth, and 
position, the opportunity was all that could be desired. There is 
no claim, however, that he obtained the best of the pictures which 
sought a purchaser ; for the renowned works which changed 
hands at the time of his sojourn in Europe were early appropriated 
by the first lover of Art within whose reach they fell. But it is 
reasonable to hold that the affirmations of Mr. Bowdoin's cata- 
logue, and the signatures and inscriptions on the pictures — coin- 
ciding with excellence of execution — furnish trustworthy guides to 
the authorship of this interesting and valuable collection. As 
will have been observed, the collection contains works easily 
referable to several different schools, and thus furnishes some 
facilities for the critical study of Art. New York readers can 
easily inspect one specimen from this collection, sold in 1859 by 
order of the college boards, the proceeds being applied to filling 
a panel in the chapel. The picture in question is a first-rate copy 
of Titian's ' Danae and the Golden Shower,' and is on canvas four 
feet by five. It represents a nude female figure in the midst of 
golden light. It was never exhibited with the collection, a majori- 
ty of the boards deeming it improper for the public gaze. The 
picture was bought by Mr. George S. Hall, of the Studio Building, 
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West Tenth Street, New York, who, at last accounts, was still in 
possession of it. 

Other Art-works are the huge marble tablets from Nineveh, 
yellow with age, and covered with inscriptions and sculptures in 
the manner of Assyrian Art. These are in the vestibule of the 
library. In the latter, near the entrance, a rude representation of 
rugged features— a bust of General King, Maine's first Governor — 
challenges the attention. Contrasted therewith, on another side of 
the room, a better artist presents the finer face of Jeremiah Mason, 
New Hampshire's greatest lawyer. Near by is another— a bust 
of Parker Cleaveland, one of Bowdoin's earliest professors, who 
first brought to this college its scientific reputation. It is by 



Akers, and, though lacking in smoothness, conveys impressions of 
a still vital presence, and a certain grandeur of nature, the power 
to produce such effects quite characteristic of this artist. Last of 
Bowdoin's Art-treasures (aside from copies frequently found in 
the market) and a proper finale for my rambling and imperfect 
description, is Simmons's bust of Professor Packard, the last liv- 
ing of Longfellow's teachers, embalmed by him for the reverence 
of many generations in these lines of the stately poem last quoted : 

u Honour and reverence, and the good repute 
That follows faithful service as its fruit, 
Be unto him, whom living we salute." 

George J. Varney. 
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CEDARS BY MOONLIGHT. 

Etching by James D. Smillie. 

RIGINAL etchings from American studios are 
quite the order of the clay, and one of the found- 
ers and principal lights of the New York Etching 
Club is Mr. James D. Smillie, whose beautiful 
' Cedars by Moonlight ' appears as the frontis- 
piece in this number of the Art Journal. It is 
an interesting though scarcely curious fact that, 
since Mr. Smillie helped to organise that club, his oil-paintings 
have gained in fulness and freedom of spirit and in breadth and 
depth of colour. He has, so to speak, entered afresh the shrine 
of Art and turned his back upon the methods of his earlier wor- 
ship. Even in water-colours, where his success has long been one 
of the features of the regular exhibitions of the American Water- 
Colour Society, a similar change has manifested itself, so that the 
day when he took up the etching-needle in earnest deserves to be 
especially noted in the calendar of his career. The specimen be- 
fore us is notably destitute of thinness and hardness of manner ; 
it is frank and truthful in its apprehension of the difference between 
day-atmosphere and night-atmosphere, presenting the spectator 
with something specifically different from that subdued, effeminate 
daylight which some artists often confound with moonlight, and it 
has the rare and admirable quality of a vigorous individuality — an 
excellence which always atones for the absence of a good deal 
else. The etching bears the appearance of being an original 
sketch from nature — a reminiscence of a scene that the artist him- 
self was first impressed by, and that grew swiftly into reproduc- 
tion under an inspiration that used a trained hand. The cedars 
are finely realistic, the sky at least is suggestive of a lithe poetic 
fancy — a little vague, perhaps, in expression — and the landscape 
abounds in evidences of having been studied frankly for its own 
sake. 



GREEKS AT PRAYER. 



J. L. Gerome, Painter. 



R. A. Rajon, Engraver. 



This print is the result of the combined genius of two artists, 
each of whom occupies a distinguished place at the head of his 
profession. M. Gerome is so well known as a painter that to en- 
deavour to exalt him among his artistic brethren would be like 
" gilding refined gold," at least in his especial departments, for he 
ventures into more than one, and is almost equally successful in 
whatever he undertakes. M. Rajon 's etching-needle has gained 
for him a reputation that has extended far beyond his own country, 
and is as brilliant and effective in its touch as is the painter's pa- 
lette in its colours. 



No small number of M. Ger&me's pictorial compositions are 
founded on his Eastern visits, which he has, if of a sufficiently 
picturesque character, chosen without respect to creed or nation- 
ality. We have here a scene in a Greek church, where a ceremo- 
nial is used surpassing in " pomp and circumstance " even the 
elaborate service of the Roman Church. The worshippers here 
are holding a solitary service, for there appears to be no priest or 
ecclesiastic of any kind present. These three figures really consti- 
tute the essence of the picture, for neither the architecture nor the" 
decoration shows anything of a very attractive character, though a 
kind of screeen, covered with hieroglyphics, appears by the side 
of what seems to be an altar. The rich dresses of the worshippers 
supply whatever is wanted in the way of colour to impart interest 
to the painting. 



THE WARRIOR AND WOUNDED YOUTH. 

Engraved by E. Stodart, from the Marble Group by William J. S. Webber. 

The group represented in the engraving of ' The Warrior and 
Wounded Youth ' is the production of a young sculptor, Mr. Wil- 
liam J. S. Webber, and has been executed by him in marbie as a 
commission from Mr. Thomas Holroyd, of Harrogate, England. 
The work was modelled by Mr. Webber while he was a student 
in the London Royal Academy, and he was awarded by the Coun- 
cil of that body a premium of £50 for the general excellence of 
the design. The warrior represented is one of a prehistoric type, 
when the weapons in use were chiefly flint-headed arrows or 
bronze swords and spears, and the clothing merely the skin of 
some wild animal, giving the sculptor an excellent opportunity of 
displaying — what is always of importance in sculpture— the form 
and structure of the nude human figure. The figure of the war- 
rior is vigorous in action, the anatomical forms being well defined, 
and the expression of tenderness and anxiety on account of the 
youth whom he is bearing is well depicted in his face. In striking 
contrast with this robust and vigorous figure is the shrinking, 
writhing form of the wounded youth — perhaps a son or younger 
brother — stricken down in his first campaign ; his left hand covers 
the wound he has received, and he turns with an expression of 
pain to his comrade, who is bearing him to a place of safety. Mr. 
Webber is a native of Exeter, and received his earliest Art-educa- 
tion under a painter, the late Mr. Gendall, well known for his 
landscapes of Devonshire scenery ; he afterwards entered the 
schools of the Royal Academy as a student of sculpture, and in 
1871 and- 1873 received the first silver medals for work executed 
in competition in the Antique and Life Schools respectively. The 
present group was exhibited in 1876 in plaster, and again in 1878 
in marble. 



